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THE TWIN LADDIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

lUtjflLLIAM BRUCE left his home in a town not far 
^ ^ from "The Heart of Mid -Lothian," one fine summer 
morning, to see what his men were about. As he went 
along the street he was hailed by an acquaintance with the 
mysterious words — " Hie, William ! What is itf William 
knew by the question that his friend must have heard of 
an event that had taken place since they parted the day 
before, but gave him no answer. 

"Tell me, man, what is Hi Is it a laddie this time]" 

" No," said William. 

"Another lassie?" 

** No." 

"It surely canna be twa lassies]" 

" No." 

"I have it now. It's twa laddies — twin laddies!" 
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" Yes, that's it at last," replied William, witli a pleased 
smile. 

His friend laughed heartily as he slapped him on the 
back, shook him by the hand, and warmly congratulated 
him on the happy occasion, not forgetting to ask kindly 
and particularly for Mrs. Bruce and her twins. 

Their arrival made a great stir in Mr. Bruce's snug 
little cottage. Friends and neighbours came to see them, 
but Granny Wallace was there to guard the sacred 
chamber against all intruders except a privileged few. 
It was amusing to see the faces, and hear the comments, 
of the three sisters of the twins, when permitted to come 
in softly, kiss their mother, and look at the " funny wee 
creatures "lying beside her. 

They were well enough pleased with the elder and the 
bigger of the two, with his dark hair, his chubby cheeks, 
and dimpled chin; but they were in ecstasies over his 
brother, with his lint- white hair, his black eyes, and his 
nicely shaped nose and mouth. 

The twins were duly dedicated to God in baptism, the 
names given them on that occasion being Colin Winton 
and Edgar Wallace — the one after his paternal, and the 
other after his maternal, grandfather. By and by there 
arrived other little Bruces, to the number altogether of 
eleven — six girls and five boys. 

In due time the twins, in their fourth year, were sent 
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to an inlant school. The annual examination, which 
was held in a church, gave Colin an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. The building was crowded with 
the children and their friends. The master was asking 
the scholars many questions about " liquids," and said — 
" Can anyone give me the name of any liquid that has not 
yet been mentioned?" The silence that followed was 
suddenly broken by Colin shouting out, with all his pith, 
and at the top of his voice: 

"Fusk/s a 'ikid!" How whisky got into his head at 
all, Colin doesn't know to this day. He just remembers 
the burst of laughter and applause that followed his ex- 
clamation. 

Colin and Edgar acquired the usual facility of all 
" naughty boys " of falling into " scrapes." Whether 
Colin was more unlucky in getting into them, or Edgar 
more adroit in getting out of them, this is certain, that 
Colin was decidedly more unfortunate in such matters 
than Edgar ever was. 

One instance will sujfiSce. Their mother resolved one 
day to take them on a visit to Granny, who lived about 
three miles away. Having dressed them, she went to 
prepare herself for the journey. 

It so happened that two men were opening up a deep 
drain in the lane behind the house. The boys must needs 
go out. to see this interesting operation, and Master Colin, 
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of course, must tumble head foremost into the drain. 
He wasn't hurt — only "f rich ted," especially when he 
beheld the beautiful condition of his new pelisse, and 
when the thought flashed across his mind that this 
mishap might possibly put an end to his excursion. 

His mother was very angry, and, as a lesson to him for 
the future, condemned him to stay at home, while she took 
Edgar with her. Colin was in a dreadful state of vexation. 
To think that Edgar was to be away enjoying himself, 
getting all the sweeties and gingerbread (for which Granny 
was so famous), and he shut up for hours and hours and 
hours as in a prison, dishonoured and disgraced. This was 
awful ! His punishment was greater than he could bear. His 
mother must have seen by his face that he was meditating 
something desperate, for her last instructions to the ser- 
vant were to keep both the front and the back doors locked. 

After she was gone Colin became so quiet and tractablo 
that Betty gradually relaxed the severity of her guardian- 
ship, and in the end allowed him to use his freedom. 
He did so, and the first use he made of it was to take the 
road after his mother and Edgar. The little four-year-old, 
running as hard as he could, was suddenly stopped by a 
woman going in the same direction, who asked what was 
wrong with him. He told her. She promised to take 
him to his mother, and in the meantime led him into a 
shop and liberally supplied him with sticks of rock. 
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Colin was delighted, and thought her one of the 
" goodest ladies " ho had ever seen. When he grew tired 
with walking she carried him on her back. They had got 
about two miles from Colin's home when the woman was 
accosted by an old gentleman whom they met — " I say, 
woman, where did you get that child 1" "What business 
have youl He's ma ain bairn!" '^He's nothing of the 
kind. I know him well. You've stolen him, and intend 
to turn him into a beggar's boy!" The woman persisted 
in .saying that he was quite mistaken, and was for moving 
off; but he dared her to go one inch from the spot. 
Happily, at that moment a woman carrying a bag of salt 
came up, heard what was said, and declared that she, too, 
knew the child, and that he was one of Mrs. Bruce's twins. 
" I ken him," she said, " by his very frock, for they are 
aye dressed alike." The gentleman then said, "You, 
mistress, go on to the town as quickly as you can, and tell 
Mr. Bruce to come here. Ill keep, her here until he 
comes." 

After the lapse of an hour or two Mr. Bruce arrived, 
threatened the woman with the jail if she didn't mend her 
ways, warmly thanked the gentleman for the kindness he 
had shown and the trouble he had taken, and then took 
Colin home. Mrs. Bruce, on her return, was horrified to 
think how narrowly her boy had escaped having "his eyes 
eaten out bv beetles," as people said was done, to make 
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children cry and excite compassion as they went from 
door to door — or turned into a " young savage caird," as 
EflBe Deans' unhappy child was by Donacha Dhu na Dan- 
aigh — or, even worse, sold to the "bluidy doctors" who 
were supposed to have patronized largely such miscreants 
as Barke and Hare. 

Doubtless when she said to her children that night, 
*' Bairnies, cuddle doon," she lifted her heart to the Great 
Father in earnest thanksgiving that she still had them 
beneath her sheltering roof. 

Soon after this a great trouble fell upon the family. 
First, Eddie, was seized with croup, and died ; then Willie 
took it, and died. Lucy, too, was for some days in great 
danger; but her father, who deeply lamented that tho 
doctor had not tried the effect of warm baths on tlio 
boys, resolved to take her into his own hands. 

He said, " If she is to go like them, warm baths can do 
her no harm." His decision was rewarded by seeing her 
rapidly recover. 

It was not very long before the rest of the children 
began to get over the sadness caused by the loss of their 
little merry playmates, but the religious impressions made 
upon their tender hearts were not so easily effaced. 

Their father's impressive and touching prayers at the 
*' coffining," those who were present could never forget. 




CHAPTEE IT. 

■trtHE school attftuded by the twins at this time was 
'*' not by any means a model one. Their teacher was 
for several years the able and eloquent minister of one of 
the churches in the town, but had been deposed from the 
sacred office, for intemperance. Mr. Bruce, who was one 
of the elders, and a few other friends, agreed to send their 
children to the school which he had recently opened, with 
the view of encouraging him in his efforts to lead a better 
life. Alas ! it was all in vain. He often left the school 
to take care of itself whilst he was out drinking. On his 
return, his powerful frame, his black, curly hair, and his 
great, flashing, red eyes, struck terror into every heart, as 
he stood in the centre of the floor, glaring savagely upon 
the cowering scholars. Woe to those who chanced to 
oflend him by word or deed! Sometimes he thrashed 
boys and girls, right and left, in his ungovernable fury. 
His cruelty to his own son, a nice, quiet lad of seven 
or eight years, was simply fiendish. He would lash him 
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most unmercifully on his bare feet, strike him on the head, 
knock him down on the floor, or, lifting him up by the 
heels, stick pins into his flesh as if it were a pin-cushion. 

No wonder that Colin and Edgar, their sisters, and their 
cousins, Henry and Mary Douglas, as soon as they got out 
of doors, heaped fierce anathemas on the head of their 
teacher. 

One would exclaim, "What a madman!'^ Another, 
** Worse than a madman; he's a brute 1 " A third, " Worse 
than a bruto; he's a monster!" A fourth, " Worse than a 
monster; he's a devil!" A fifth, "Worse than a devil; 
he has a whole legion of devils in him !" 

Such were some of the epithets they freely applied to 
their teacher, guide, and friend! Nevertheless, some 
gentler voice was occasionally heard to remark, that " but 
for that drink he would be as good a man as any other." 

The poor maniac ended "his life, a few years afterwards, 
in a very tragic manner. 

Mr. Bruce's increasing business necessitated his removal 
to larger premises, and his growing family to a larger 
house. 

Laburnum Cottage, with its ornamental green, its flower- 
borders, and wide branching trees in the front garden, and 
its bleaching-green, its vegetable beds and fruit-bearing 
trees in the back garden, together with the adjoining 
wood yard, occupied* a considerable space of ground. The 
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woodyard had, on the right hand, a large workshop, a lofty- 
open shed, and a deep sawpit; while on the left there 
was plenty of timber in every size and form and position, 
as massive logs, or cut and placed in piles, or swaying with 
the wind in huge racks. A tall lamp -post, crowned with 
a roomy dovecot, stood in the centre, and at its foot lay a 
vigilant mastiff, chained to his kennel. As may easily be 
supposed, this spot abounded in out-of-the-way nooks and 
comers, such as the young folks greatly delighted in. 

Then, Mr. Bruce believed in giving youngsters full scope 
for all kinds of innocent amusement. He not only did 
not hinder his children and their companions from playing 
anywhere they pleased, but also encouraged them in a 
fondness, which he had hinlself very strongly, for all sorts 
of living creatures. Accordingly, the whole place, but 
especially the woodyard, became a centre of attraction to 
many of the young people in the town. 

Saturday afternoon was the great day, for then the twins 
had around them not only their sisters, Fanny, Effie, Susie, 
Lucy, Mary, Aggie, and their brother little Archie, but they 
were favoured with the visits of their friends from the neigh- 
bouring city or distant towns — the golden-haired Burtons, 
the black-eyed Maitlands, the ruddy-complexioned Lauder- 
dales. No wonder that they liked to come, for where else 
could they have such facilities for swinging, climbing, 
running, jumping, and for such games &s " Hide and seek," 
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**Bat and baV or "The sow and the kirk?" And where 
else could they have a zoological garden, as well as a 
gymnasium) For here they found cocks and hens, drakes 
and ducks, pigeons, rabbits, hares, crows, jackdaws, owls, 
cats, and dogs, not to mention many smaller animals. 

We are just afraid, however, that there was some danger 
of the twins being unduly absorbed in the pleasures of the 
woodyard, if we may judge by the following incident. 
Their mother had several times remonstrated with them 
for staying out too long before breakfast, and then, in hot 
baste, rushing off to school, and had, in fact, threatened 
sharp measures with them. They knew well that, though 
one of the kindest of mothers, she was very unyielding 
when firmness of hand was necessary to the maintenance 
of her authority, yet, through sheer forgetfulness, they 
allowed themselves to transgress again and again. Coliu 
was lying in bed, early one bright morning, listening to 
the blackbirds and the thrushes, as they sang on the trees 
outside, when word was brought to him that the white, 
pink-eyed doe was pulling from her sides mouthfuls of 
hair with which to lin6 the nest she was making in the 
saw-pit for the little ones she was expecting. 

In an instant both boys were up and dressing. 

The news drove everything else out of their heads for 
the next two hours. At last they ran into the house to 
swallow their breakfast and hurry away to school. 
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Their porridge was waiting them, but cold as ice. Edgar 
quietly sat down and took his. Colin refused his, saying 
in an angry tone, "I can't take that stuff! ** His mother 
reminded him that it was entirely his own fault, and that 
" mp,ny a bonny face would be glad to have what he had 
rejected." Colin was stubborn, and left for school without 
it. At twelve o'clock he came- back for a " piece." His 
mother pointed to his porridge. At two o'clock, and again 
at four o'clock, he got the same answer. Poor Colin saw 
he must give in, and, at five o'clock, hungry as a hawk, 
after his fast of twenty hours, he drew in his chair and 
devoured his cold porridge. 

He never did the like again, and has often since then 
thankfully acknowledged that a kinder act his mother 
never did to him than when she taught him, in this 
emphatic way, to " know his own limitations," and to mark 
the essential difference between " I can't and I won't." 




(*) ' " 




CHAPTER III. 



-2L S may well be imagined, hardly a day passed in such 
"^ "^ a place as the wooiyard without some incident 
occurring of deepest interest to the young people frequent- 
ing it. One day there would be an extensive addition to 
the rabbit tribe, or as deplorable a subtraction of them by 
some prowling cat or strange dog. Another day, the 
hatching of young pigeons, or of a brood of chickens. 
Sometimes there was a solemn burial of a pet mouse, or 
cock-sparrow, or kitten. At times there was the ceremony 
of naming those animals that had some marked peculiarity. 
An old crow was called ** Captain Baldwin," because he 
bore a striking resemblance to a gentleman of that name 
who had rendered himself unpopular with the boys in the 
town. A lame drake became known as " Cripple Geordie," 
from his being the very image of the drunken bellman, an 
old tar, who, having fallen on his back one day during a 
general election, lifted up his wooden leg high above him 
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and exclaimed to the passers-by — " Gen'lemen, behold the 
state of the poll!" 

Sometimes things happened, too, of more than ordinary 
importance. One day a favourite black hen went amissing, 
A month afterwards a well-known character presented 
herself at the woodyard gate and offered for sale to Mr. 
Brace a " fine fat fowl." He was astonished to recognize 
his own property. She went through a long story, to 
the effect that she had "paid eighteenpence for it to 
an East-country carrier." • Mr. Bruce shook his head and 
said, "Well, Jenny, I don't want to wrong you. T\l 
settle it in this way. It's the gloamin' just now, and 
you see that all my hens have gone to roost. If the 
hen is mine, as soon as you set it on the ground it will 
find its way at once to the hen-house at the far end 
of the woodyard yonder; but if it doesn't, 111 admit it's 
not mine, and buy it from you." Jenny couldn't object 
to this test, and put the hen down. It looked round 
for a moment, went off with a cry and a bound, and 
never stopped till it leaped into the hole of the hen- 
house door, to the surprise and delight of all its old 
friends. 

Mr. Bruce, glad to get his hen again, gave Jenny a sum 
of money, and with an exhortation to be sober, honest, 
and truthful for the future, dismissed her. 

But animals can misbehave as well as human beings, 
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though even they find out, sooner or later, that " the way 
of transgressors is hard/' 

Mr. Bruce had a very intelligent dog called Rover, but, 
unfortunately, his intelligence had degenerated into cun* 
ning. Rover got to be very fond of roving through the 
fields after sheep during the night. Complaints were made 
to his master. He couldn't believe the charge, seeing that 
Rover was invariably found in the workshop when the 
men opened the door in the morning. Early one morning, 
however, a farm servant came to Mr. Bruce, declaring that 
he had just seen, with his own eyes, Rover worrying the 
sheep. " I have run all the way. Now, Mr. Bruce, let u» 
go to the shop; you'll not find him in this morning, any- 
how!" They went, opened the door, and out walked 
Rover, without the very slightest blush of conscious guilt. 
His accuser was dumfounded, but still asserted that he 
"saw him with his own eyes." Mr. Bruce, who began 
to feel uneasy, said, "It's certainly very strange! We 
must carefully examine the premises and see if it i» 
possible for him to get in by some other way than by 
the door." 

They did so, and discovered that the cunning rascal 
had been in the habit of hastening from his depredations, 
leaping over the woodyard wall, squeezing himself through 
a broken pane of glass in an obscure corner of the building, 
then coming to the men, when the door opened at six 
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o'clock, as composedly as if he had slept for hours the 
sleep of perfect innocence 1 

As even men used to be hanged for sheep -stealing, 
dogs could not expect better treatment for a similar 
crime, and so Rover was condemned to immediate execu- 
tion. 

A more affecting incident took place on this wise. 
Keeper, a big, strong, rough -looking, but most affectionate 
watch-dog, was lying one afternoon among the shavings in 
the workshop, when all at once he started up, uttered a 
howl, and fell down foaming at the mouth. The men, 
thinking him to have gone mad, ran out, locking the door 
behind them. 

The matter was reported to Mr. Bruce. He considered 
it advisable, with so many people always coming about the 
place, that all risk should be avoided, and, therefore, that 
Keeper should be killed. He couldn't bear to be present 
at the death, and asked one of the men to take the thing 
in hand. 

Being a fearless fellow, Joe went in, tied a rope round 
Keeper's neck, led him out, and fastened him to a post. 
The surrounding wall was covered with men and boys and 
girls, who had heard of what was about to take place. 
Joe, loading his gun with slug, fired. Keeper fell, wounded. 
Joe reloaded with ball, came nearer, and fired. Still, not 
dead ! 
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Edgar called from the top of the wall — " Keeper ! poor 
old Keeper! it's Edgar that's speaking to you!" The dear 
old fellow heard the familiar voice, but, unable to raise his 
head and look at the speaker, slowly moved his tail in 
loving response. 

Joe next tried two bullets in succession, with the muz- 
zle of the gun pointed at Keeper's head; but without any 
marked effect, his tenacity of life was so great. As it was 
now too late to think of death by drowning or by poison, 
other measures were adopted which soon put an end to 
his sufferings. The death of Keeper was the subject of 
painful remark for many a day after. 

Colin was somewhat singular in this respect, that he 
took fancies for particular animals, and got so fond of 
them that they and he became " inseparables." This was 
the case with a crow that he called " Cockie," and a cat 
named ** Effie," and a terrier " whose name was Nerval." 
This last was a great favourite. Wherever " Novie " was 
Colin was sure to be. In fact, for this very reason Colin 
was known by the boys all over the town as "Novie 
Bruce." 

It would take a volume to tell the exploits of the two 
Novies and their companion Edgar, as they roamed together 
on the beach, through the streets, and among the fields. 
As a great grandfather of the twins used to say to one 
of his grand-daughters, " Oh ! lassie, if you had only had 
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a month o* Latin, what a clever woman you would have 
been !" so the Twins were often tempted to say to their 
wise, knowing little Novie, " Oh! Novie, if you could only 
speak to us, you would be actually human." • 

As a pleasing illustration of the remark that " the boy 
is the father of the man," we would here advert to one of , 
the frequenters of the woodyard, named Tommy Hislop. 
He was remarkably kind and gentle to all living creatures 
about him. This same lad, not long since, was presented 
by Lady Burdett Coutts, in the presence of the magistrates 
and citizens of Edinburgh, with a substantial recognition 
of the uniform kindness and care with which he had treated 
his horses in a stage-coach which ran for many years be- 
tween that city and a distant town. All who know him 
believe that he well deserved this honourable distinction. 

It could hardly be expected that, with such surroundings 
as they had, the twins could help meeting with accidents, 
more or less serious. Indeed, to tell the truth, their 
clothes were seldom without a rent, or their skin without 
a wound somewhere. 

But they had a philosophy of their own on this subject, 
and argued that their skin was more easily mended than 
their jacket ; and so long as any mishap was invisible to 
the searching eye of their mother, they cared not how 
much pai^ they had to bear. Colin, when about seven 
vears old, met with a misfortune which could not be con- 
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cealed from anyone. On some of the tall trees in the front 
garden a colony of sparrows had built their nests. Colin, 
while believing that it was quite wrong to harry a nest, 
thought it quite right to go up and have a good look at the 
" young sprugs," as he called them. 

Up he went to the top of a tree. Having carefully 
examined the contents of as many nests as he could reach, 
and having leisurely surveyed the streets, houses, and 
gardens of the town, as they lay stretched out far below 
him, he began to descend from his airy height. He had 
got fally half way down when he thought he should like 
to reach the ground with a drop. He did it, but at the 
expense of his right foot, which doubled up and got badly 
sprained. He hopped on his left foot to the centre of the 
green, lay down, and cried to his mother to come, for he 
had been " nearly killed ! " She heard him and ran out. 
He told her how it happened. She helped him into the 
house, and sent for the doctor. He ordered on ten leeches: 
Poultices and bandages followed in quick succession till 
the swelling was reduced and the pain lessened. For 
several months after Colin began to move about again he 
had to use a pair of crutches. His liking for young 
sparrows remained, but he became rather shy of climbing 
up high trees merely to see them and to ask how they 
were getting on in the world. 

Boys, like older folks, sometimes find themselves martyrs 
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to Circumstances. Edgar was such a martyr one day. He 
and Colin, with a number of their playmates, set out to 
glean corn for their pigeons and rabbits. They selected as 
the field of their operations one that was but partially 
cleared. It so happened that they wandered perilously 
near the remaining stooks. This was enough for the 
fanner, who, chancing to look over the fence, took it for 
granted that they were making free with his sheares. He 
suddenly sprang over the fence in full chase after them. 
He caught Edgar and gave him a most unmerciful thrash- 
ing. The rest fled to a safe distance, and then hurled a 
perfect tornado of uncomplimentary epithets upon the 
head of the wrathful husbandman, for his cruelty to theii 
comrade, on mere suspicion. At length he let Edgar go, 
with a sore skin but without broken bones. On their way 
home the youngsters held an ** indignation meeting," at 
which they passed a resolution, devoting the fanner and 
all his belongings to utter destruction as soon as they 
were able to "do for him." In the meantime, as a 
vent to their outraged feeliugs, they set up a rud^e eflfigy 
of him, and battered him with stones to their heart's 
content. One of them, Frank Hutton, kept the rest, and 
even Edgar, in roars of laughter, by denouncing every big 
fat post or pillar on the roadside as one of the detestable 
race of farmers whom he would not suffer to live. 

About this time an occurrence took place in the town 
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which helped to show the twins the danger of using 
strong drink. They observed a gig driving rapidly along 
the High Street. One of them said to the other, " Look 
at that gentleman in the gig, how he is swinging from side 
to side; he is quite drunk!" About an hour afterwards 
they heard that the unfortunate man had been killed 
on the spot. They ran off to learn the particulars. On 
reaching the place the following sad story was related to 
them. The gentlemen had continued driving as the twins 
had seen him until the horse bolted off at a furious rate. 
Feeling that his master had lost all control of him, he 
suddenly swerved from the highway and rushed along a 
side street or avenue. Facing the top of this avenue was 
a garden situated in a narrow street crossing the avenue. 
The garden was fenced in by a tall iron railing. The 
junction of the avenue and the narrow street formed a 
very sharp curve for a vehicle drawn by a mad horse and 
driven by a mad man. The crowd following them, in- 
stantly perceiving the danger, held in their breath as they 
saw them approach the place. The turn was made but 
with fatal result. The swift whirl round the corner threw 
the gentleman out of his seat with the force of a cannon- 
ball. The horrified crowd saw him hurled right through 
the middle of the railing into the garden. When they 
came up they found that four of the thick, strong bars of 
the railing had been snapped through and carried away as if 
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they had been bits of straw. On entering the grounds they 
discovered the dead body of the hapless driver, embedded 
several inches deep into the soil. His neck had been 
btoken. The twins, as they listened to the tragic tale 
and saw the evidences of its. truth all around them, had 
many thoughts about the poisonous draught that had led 
a fellow-creature to so fearful an end. 





CHAPTEE IV. 



^l^HE training of a family best attains its object when it 
"*■ puts them in the right way of training themselves 
for a noble, Christian manhood. 

This was a matter of anxious solicitude on the part of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce. That worthy couple, however, not 
being very demonstrative in their piety, did not say much 
directly to their children about their spiritual welfare. 
They had the idea that, after all, " example is better than 
precept,*' though ready to admit that "both are best," and 
so they strove to live so that their children might see in 
themselves what they wished them to become. Eeverence, 
purity, delicacy, integrity, charity, reigned supreme in 
their home. While Mr. Bruce took a deep interest in all 
public questions — social, municipal, political, religious — 
and acted a very independent* part in such affairs, Mrs. 
Bruce, in her own quiet way, did many benevolent deeds 
both inside and outside her own home. It may startle 
some of our readers to hear, for instance, that she has been 
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known to ask a beggar from the door to sit down to dinner 
at the family table, and even to let such an one, on a wet^ 
cold nighty sleep at her kitchen fire until the morning 
meal was ready for him. The great aim of the parents in 
the management of their children was to train them up in 
lifelong habits of practical godliness, and to secure for 
them an enlightened and scrupulous conscience, then to 
let them carry out their own convictions in everything 
they did. 

The young people, therefore, came to see that their 
parents could not lay down a fixed, rigid set of rules that 
would apply to every case, and thus in time they learnt 
to act upon their own responsibility. Two things, accord- 
ingly, characterized this home — viz. the utmost freedom 
and the most perfect control The Sabbath-day, for 
example, though observed very carefully and even strictly, 
never was a weariness, but rather a day of gladness to all 
the family. There was one subject that sometimes caused 
the twins perplexity and disquietude. **What," they 
asked at each other, " is a fellow to do when a boy, like 
Jim Docherty," — who had the reputation of " aye wantin 
to fecht wi' somebody" — comes up to him, * counts his 
buttons/ and gives him *the coocher and the blowl' Are 
we to submit to be called 'cowards' and * hens' by those 
who have egged Jim to provoke a quarrel 1" 

The two differed in opinion. Colin inclined to his 
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mother's advice, to refuse all fighting under any circum- 
stances; while Edgar thought with his father, who had been 
a volunteer in his youth, and somewhat distinguished in 
his regiment for his soldierly bearing, that defensive war 
was many a time a stern necessity. But, then what was 
"necessity]" 

Anyhow, both of them were more than once forced to 
"stand up like men," and as "victory" usually, if not in- 
variably, "perched on their standards," their scruples of 
conscience were, we fear, too easily silenced. Whether 
or not they had in them "the stuff our soldiers are made 
of," they certainly had a share of something better than 
mere " bull-dog courage," as the following instances will 
show. 

Like all young people in those days, the twins believed 
firmly in ghosts, and that they had actually seen manjr of 
them, of all shapes and sizes. A churchyard or a funeral 
made them feel "queer." It must, therefore, have re- 
quired no little courage of some kind for two such small 
boys to travel seven miles inside a hearse in the darkness 
of night, but this they did. A gentleman from East 
Lothian had died in the town while on a visit, and Mr. 
Bruce sent the boys to tell the friends of the deceased to 
await the arrival of the remains at their house, preparatory 
to the interment next day. The boys went in the fore- 
noon, their father following with the hearse in the after- 
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noon. At eight o'clock at night they set out on the return 
journey. There was only one seat on the hearse, barely 
sufficient for Mr. Bruce and the driver. What was to be 
done with the twin si Some one suggested that, in such 
a cold night, they should go inside the hearse, if they 
were not frightened 1 The boys didn't like the idea at all, 
but they ultimately consented, on the understanding that 
their father should stop the hearse every other mile and 
call out from his seat in front, " Laddies, are ye still alive 
and well?" They were put in, and the door locked. 
There they sat cross-legged on the floor of the hearse in 
utter darkness for an hour and a half. At length they 
stopped at their own door, and as they were ushered into 
the warmth and light and gladness of their "ain fireside," 
they felt thankful that neither ghost nor goblin had 
snatched them away from the land of the living. 

The other instance of the growth of self-possession and 
self-reliance in our twins happened thus. 

Somewhere about their eighth or ninth year they were 
spending a few days with Granny. At some distance from 
her house there was a broad, deep, and rapid mill-dam 
which ran through the town to the sea. One day the boys 
were busy fishing with the rod from the bank of this dam, 
the one about fifty yards from the other. A little boy, 
about four years old, standing by Colin's side, got giddy 
and, to his horror, fell into the swift current. There was 
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a bridge across the dam a short way down from this spot, 
and Colin saw at a glance that if the poor boy vere 
carried under the arch of the bridge he must be irrecover- 
ably lost. 

There was not a soul near him but Edgar, further up the 
bank. Colin shouted to Edgar, and Edgar ran to him. 
Colin hurriedly explained to him that, manifestly, the only 
chance of saving Johnnie was for one of them to stretch 
himself down the bank to the water's edge and clutch 
hold of him by the dress, in the event of the current 
bringing him suflSciently near the side for that to be done. 
They saw, however, that, from the water being lower 
down than usual, and from their own bodies being shorter 
than they had supposed, the greatest possible caution 
would be necessary to prevent a double calamity. 

It was arranged that Colin should throw himself down 
the face of the bank, and that Edgar should hold him by 
the feet and support him in his efforts. 

They stood by in breathless suspense, hoping, if not 
praying, that the poor little fellow might be rescued, and 
watching eagerly for the critical moment. 

The strong current did carry Johnnie within reach of 
them. Colin cast himself over the bank, seized his frock, 
and kept hold of it. But now the twins realized the 
difficulty of their task. Colin was hanging almost perpen- 
dicularly over the bank, and, his arms and his legs being 
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SO short, he had no power to lift up either himself or his 
heavy burden. Every moment was precious, for the child's 
face was under the water, and Colin's strength was rapidly 
giving way. Meanwhile Edgar had stuck his heels into 
the grassy bank above, and, knowing that the lives of both 
Johnnie and Colin were now in his keeping, gallantly held 
on by Colin's feet and drew him towards himself with all 
his might. At length he succeeded in pulling him a little 
up. This gave Colin more purchase in working against 
the side of the bank with his elbows. Edgar pulled and 
Colin pushed. Their united exertions began to tell. The 
little fdlow's head was now out of the water. In a few 
minutes more all the three were sate on the bank. 

Johnnie was still alive, but unconscious. After a while 
he opened his eyes. By and by he recovered. Edgar 
lifted him up on Colin's back, and the two took him home 
to his mother. 

Several miles away from where Granny lived was an- 
other village, where the twins spent many a happy day 
during their three weeks' holidays in autumn. 

It would take too much space to record their exploits 
and adventures while staying with Aunty Peggy, or playing 
in the barnyard of Uncle Roger, or experimenting in the 
bakehouse of their mother's cousin, Joseph Hunter, or 
visiting his sister, Mrs. Urquhart. They remember being 
]3articularly pleased at having a chat now and then, in the 
ik) c 
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house of the last mentioned, with a sister of the poet 
Burns. 

She was then a fine, homely, cheery old lady, ever ready 
to give them a kind, wise, good word. 

It was rather a gratifying coincidence too, that, when, 
some years afterwards, they "joined the church,'* their 
pastor should be a nephew of our national bard. 

Ho gave them much fatherly counsel, and presented 
them with a volume on The Lord!s Supper^ as a token 
of interest and regard. Shortly after this Mr. Burns 
became the leader of the band of colonists who founded 
the city of Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand, where he died 
a few years ago. 

It may be well to say here that these twins, though like 
each other in »6ome things, were very unlike in other 
things. Colin, even when an infant, fell asleep very 
early; Edgar, very late. Colin dreamed a great deal — 
about his birds, his beasts, his lessons, his games ; that one 
of his sisters was dead; that he himself was dead, passing 
in a moment from the tortures of "Clipshears" to the feli- 
cities of Heaven. Edgar, if he ever dreamed at all, was 
too wise or too wary to tell anybody the subjects of his 
night visions. Colin was a somnambulist, often indulging 
in curious freaks of fancy during the night. Edgar, sen- 
sible and shrewd, lay "as sound as a top,'* and, therefore, 
was uncommonly wide-awake during the day. Colin was 
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backward and bashful in company; Edgar, ready and self- 
reliant, Colin was slow of speech; Edgar gifted with d,n 
easy flow of words — Edgar being to Colin, as Aunty Katie 
once remarked, what Aaron was to Moses. 

Twins are usually much attached to each other. We 
know a very striking, though very sad, proof of this, in the 
case of two fine, handsome young women. They both felt 
so hurt by some slanderous remarks made upon one of 
them, that when she declared her determination to take 
away her life, the other insisted on dying along with her. 
They went together into the sea to drown themselves, and, 
when their courage failed they came out again, went home 
and hanged themselves on the same beam of wood. " They 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death 
they were not divided." Their lamentable end ought to 
be a warning to all who "bear false" witness against their 
neighbour." "A wounded spirit who can bearf 

Our twins never had their mutual affection tested in any 
such way, but they always were, and still are, very fond of 
each other. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In due time the twins left home to learn a business. 
■^ Colin was sent to a town about seven or eight miles, 
and Edgar to one about three miles, distant from their 
native place, — ^both young enough to go forth to the world; 
but the excellent home-training they had received made 
them, at the age of twelve or thirteen, better qualified to 
meet the temptations and dangers of life than many a man 
twice their age who has not had their advantages. As a 
rule they came home to their father's house every Sabbath 
morning, in good time for breakfast. About this period 
they became particularly sedate, thoughtful, seriously dis- 
posed, fond of reading, bent on self-improvement. In this 
course they were much encouraged by their parents, sisters, 
and other friends. 

At this time, too, their attention was specially directed 
to the Temperance Reformation, introduced into this 
country a few years previously. 

At a meeting one night Colin signed the pledge. When 
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he told his mother she immediately said, "Well, Colin, 
my boy, I'm very glad to hear it, for I know the mischief 
drink is doing to many of our young men; and to en- 
courage you in it, I promise you that from this moment 
I too will be an abstainer." 

Colin had been for several days sorely bantered on 
account of his pledge, and had come home rather dis- 
heartened, fearing that he had made a fool of himself; but 
when his mother so promptly backed him up by her 
powerful support, he felt that he could defy the whole 
world if it were against him. The effect of all this upon 
Edgar was to make hiiji very uncomfortable, for, unfor- 
tunately, he had been apprenticed to a wholesale and retail 
grocer, who had a license to sell all kinds of drink; but, 
having had a conversation with an earnest abstainer, who 
afterwards became an agent of the Scottish Temperance 
League, he formed the resolution that he would not accept 
of any situation that involved the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. In a short time the whole family had taken the 
pledge, except Mr. Bruce himself, who, though pleased at 
his wife and family being abstainers, was too much tram- 
melled by his ideas of " hospitality " ever to attach himself 
fully to the cause. 

Not long after Colin took the pledge his convictions on 
the subject of abstinence were greatly strengthened by 
observing the effects of drink on three very estimable men 
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with whom he was acquainted, as each instance illustrated 
a different aspect of the question. Circtfmstances led him 
to accompany one of these, Leslie Craig, from a mutual 
friend's house to his home in the town in which they 
both dwelt. It was snowing hard when they set out, 
about nine o'clock at night, on a journey of four miles. 
Colin's fellow-traveller, though usually very careful in 
this way, had been taking drink. He began to walk 
heavily, and to need Colin's arm to help him along. 
Soon he dropped asleep, then stood stock still, then slipped 
down on the roadside altogether. It was a very lonely 
road, especially this part of it. They had just passed close 
by one tree on which a man had hanged himself not long 
before, and there could be seen, across a field, the spot 
where another had committed the same rash Act, both 
through drink. 

Near where they now were stood the dark, weird out- 
lines of a haunted house. These were gloomy enough 
associations for a young lad of fourteen ; but the condition 
of his friend gave him a great deal more concern than 
they did, for he remembered reading that it was a most 
dangerous thing for anyone, especially for a drunk man, to 
sleep in a snowstorm. 

Accordingly he set to work to raise his friend on his 
feet again. He tried coaxing, entreating, threatening, but 
all in vain — nothing would move him. He had many 
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strange thoughts as he knelt in the snow, struggling to 
avert what seemed to him certain death from his prostrate 
companion. He thought of what drink had done to his 
old schoolmaster, to some of his own relatives, to many- 
men and women in all ranks of society, to that kindly, 
amiable, well-doing man lying there, in what might ere 
long prove to be his winding-sheet; and as he thought he 
prayed, and as he prayed he vowed a vow to the Lord, 
that as long as he lived he would fight with all his might 
against this fell destroyer of his country. 

He was about to run off for assistance, but, anxious to 
avoid making an exposure of his friend's sad condition to 
strangers, he resolved to jnake a last effort. He dealt the 
stupefied man a blow upon the right shoulder. The effect 
was instantaneous. The man started up and looked round 
amazed. Colin seized his arm and pushed forward. Not 
without difficulty, they at last reached their destination. 
Colin told his friend's wife all about it, and she told her 
husband the next day. He was very much ashamed of 
himself. In about a year he took the pledge, and kept 
it till his death, thirty years afterwards. 

The second instance was that of William M*Kinnon. 
Colin was invited, along with the rest of the family, to a 
large gathering . of friends, met on a New Year's night 
at the house of an uncle. 

The sumptuous feast of haggis, roast beef, plum-pudding, 
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and other more dainty viands, having been disposed of, 
the company set themselves to share the contents of tho 
large toddy bowl that stood steaming in front of the host. 
Toasts, songs, stories and recitations went merrily round. 
Not long after the fumes of the toddy began to diffuse 
themselves throughout the room William was observed 
by those near him to rise up and quietly leave the table. 
By and by he was missed by all present. Inquiry was 
made, and it was found that he had left the house. As 
he was known to sing some of our finest Scotch songs, with 
a deep rich voice, his departure was much regretted. Tho 
hostess was questioned as to the cause of his leaving. 
" Had he been taken iW " Was he offended at anything 
said or done?" She turned aside the query by the remark, 
that no doubt he had some good reason of his own. The 
next day, however, she gave the explanation to several of 
those who had been there. Her statement so interested 
Colin that he resolved to ask the particulars from William 
himself. The answer was kindly and frankly given. 
" You must know, Colin, that when a lad I was very fond 
of singing. This led me to go to many parties held in 
taverns and such places. As you might expect, I learned 
to drink, and was soon on the broad road to ruin. One 
day I was so alarmed at the rapidity of my downward 
course that I resolved to leave the town in East Lothian 
where I lived, in order to get rid of my old associates, and 
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to begin a new and better life. I went to the north of 
England, where I got employment. My master was an 
abstainer and an earnest Christian man. He showed me 
much kindness and urged me to join the Temperance 
Society. I did so. He then invited me to his church. 
I went and was converted to God. From that time until 
the night of the party (a period of five years) I had not 
taken a single drop of drink, and yet no sooner had I 
smelt it at your uncle's table than my old love for it re- 
vived. I instinctively felt that safety lay only in flight. 
I secretly asked God for courage to rise and leave the 
house. In bidding your aunt good night I said, "You 
know, Maggie, what I suffered from the drink. I dare not 
remain with that drink on the table. I must go. She 
answered, 'Believe me, William, I am very sorry for it. 
I never touch it myself. You shall never be tempted again 
under my roof if I can help it. Come and see us to- 
morrow.' I cannot tell you, Colin, how delighted I was as 
I walked home to my mother's, where I was staying during 
my visit, to think that I could listen to the soft murmur 
of the sea along the shore, could look up at the moon and 
stars on that bright beautiful night, and say to myself, 
'I am still a sober man!' Oh! Colin! thank God that 
you know nothing of the craving for strong drink ! " 

The third case occurred in this way. While Colin was 
on a visit to a friend in a village some miles distant, a 
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brother of liis friend, resident in a south country market 
town^ also came as a visitor. 

Ealph Gordon, for such was his name, had been at one 
time greatly addicted to drink, but had been for some 
years past a well known and zealous office-bearer in a 
Total Abstinence Society. In the course of conversation 
he began to warn Colin against the drink, and strongly 
advised him to bo a teetotaller. Colin eagerly informed 
him that he was one already. On hearing this Ealph 
clapped him on the back and said, ''Man, I am glad to 
hear you say so. I wish there had been pledges when I 
was a laddie. Abstinence, from my childhood, would have 
saved me from much weary mischief and misery." Turn- 
ing to his brother, he said "Andrew, what an extraordi- 
nary thing this drink is for keeping its hold of one when 
once it has fastened itself on him! I once heard you, 
Annie (looking at his sister-in-law), compare it to the grip 
of a bull-dog worrying a collie. I never knew how true 
your words were till a few months ago. You would hear 
of my accident. I fell from the roof of a house where I was 
working, and was badly hurt. The doctor, though he knew 
quite well the life I had led, ordered me brandy. I strongly 
objected to it, and entreated him to give me something 
else that would answer the same purpose, without the 
danger involved in such as I taking alcoholic liquor. He 
just laughed at my fears. 'Only as a medicine, you know, 
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Ealph. You would be a fool to refuse it when I tell you 
that it is indispensable to your recovery.' Thus argued 
with, T unfortunately yielded thepoint. I had not long 
swallowed the fiery liquid when the maddening thirst for 
the drink seized me, as a starving tiger bounds upon its 
prey. 

"I knew in a moment what was before me, and I 
resolved to fight it out with my old enemy. Planting 
myself firmly in my arm-chair, I cried to my wife, * Ellen, 
lass, lock and bolt the door and take the key out, and 
then, on no account whatever, go for brandy, or any other 
drink, though I should threaten to take your life for 
refusing it.' The struggle was terrific. For two hours I 
prayed to God, and in an agony of fear and hope strove 
with the demon. At length victory came. The horrible 
burning appetite ceased its raging, I fell back on my chair 
in utter prostration, but, thank God, I had conquered. 
When next I saw the doctor I told him what he had done 
by his reckless prescription, and begged him, as he valued 
his own soul, never again to put man or woman in such 
awful peril as he had put me on that dread night." 

These cases, and others similar, but with more ruinous 
consequences, convinced Colin that neither as a beverage 
nor as a medicine should drink ever be used by any 
one. 

The two brothers, each in his own way, were now 
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giving increasing evidence that the Christian training they 
had received had been blessed by God to their souls' 
good. Colin, with whose outer and inner life we happen 
to be best acquainted, when about the age of fifteen 
formed several resolutions, two of which we commend to 
our youthful readers. 

He had just read a book given him by his sister Fanny 
— John Angell James* Young Man from Home — and was 
set a-thinking thereby about many things bearing on 
his own character and on the lives of those around him. 
The result of his reflections was a decision never to smoke^ 
•nor carry a snuflF-box, nor attend a ball, nor enter a 
theatre. 

The second resolution was arrived at in this way. The 
niece of a relative whom he was staying with for a time 
(a young woman a few years older than himself) took a 
delight in provoking him. Colin bore it all with patience 
until one day she deliberately planted a large goblet, which 
she had taken from off the fire, right on the pages of a 
book he was reading, and then screwed it round on the 
paper, the more firmly to rub in the soot adhering to the 
bottom. 

She then ran out of the house. Colin went after her. 
When half-way across the street, he suddenly stopped, 
turned back, and sat down to repair the damage done to 
his History of Scotland, 
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He then said to himself, ^'Far better that I had remained 
where I was. I must learn to keep my temper under 
complete control amid the greatest provocations. From 
this day I will do so, God helping me.'* When Caroline 
ventured in at the door she was surprised to see him 
look up so quietly at her. He asked her to come in. 
He told her of the decision he had formed. She seemed 
vexed, and said she was very sorry she had done it. They 
were good friends ever afterwards. 

He had also at this time the opportunity of hearing 
several earnest ministers, belonging to various denomina- 
tions, who pressed their audience to decide th«re and then 
for Christ. One religious service that he attended shortly 
after the Disruption he can never forget. 

It was the celebration of the Lord's Supper in a beautiful 
glen. On each side of this glen were numerous little 
knolls, covered with trees and whins, from which the 
blackbirds, thrushes, and linnets sang forth their great 
Creator's praise. 

The congregation seated themselves on wooden forms 
or on grassy slopes, as they found most convenient. The 
officiating ministers addressed the people from a small 
canopied pulpit. The day was bright and warm. One of 
the preachers happened to quote the words, "The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
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it goeth; so is every one that is born of the Spirit;" and 
at that moment a strong yet soft breeze swept down the 
glen, making every tender branch to wave and ^ery leaf 
to quiver, and then it passed away. 

- The speaker paused, and slowly repeated the words, "The 
wind bloweth ... so is every one." 

All present felt thrilled, as if the Master Himself were 
in their midst uttering these words to them, as he had 
done to Nicodemus eighteen hundred years before. Surely 
the God of Nature and of Grace spoke home to their very 
hearts on that memorable day. 

This romantic spot was ever after a favourite place of 
resort for Colin. He found here opportunities for quiet, 
religious meditation, such as he could get nowhere else. 

About this time Colin was deeply interested in the 
spiritual condition of an acquaintance who was ill with 
consumption. Calling to see him one night he found him 
alone, and looking very unhappy. He ventured to say to 
him, " Davie, you look sad ! Is there anything troubling 
you? Can I help you in any way*?" 

Bursting into tears, he answered, "Oh! Colin, I'in feared 
tae dee! Tm no prepared!" 

"But, Davie, my man, what makes you afraid?" 

"I canna tell. Infidels, like Dick Sutherland and 
Hector Landels, if they really believe a' they say they 
believe, needna be feered, but I'm no like them. I believe 
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a' that the Bible tells us about a God, a devil, and a 
hell." 

"But, Davie, lad, why do you not believe as readily 
what tbe Bible says about a Christ, a Holy Spirit, and a 
Heaven?" 

"I ken very weel that I should believe a' that, but 
somchoo, the thocht o' a' that Jesus Christ has dune for 
us disna mak' me ony mair willin tae dee. I wad like 
to live." 

"Very natural, very natural, Davie; but God's holy will 
is best. He will yet enable you to say, * Thy will be done !' 
Suppose now, Davie, that I were ill, as yon axe just now, 
and that you had come to see me, and found me in the 
same state of mind as you are, what, think ye, would you 
tell me to do?'* 

"Weel, I wad just tell ye no tae be feered, for that 
Christ had deed for ye, and wad save ye and tak' ye tae 
Heaven. I wad very likely tell ye, tae, what Mr. Melrose 
said in a sermon a while ago. He tell't us that God loves 
us a,' an' jist because He loves us a' sae much, wants to 
save every ane o' us, if we'll but come tae Him in the name 
of his Son, Jesus Christ." 

"Well, then, Davie, you see row, I am sure, my reason 
for asking you the question. What's to hinder you to tell 
all that to yourself, and just make yourself do at once 
what you would urge me to do at once, if I were as you 
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arel But, Davie, lad, TU say no more to you just now; 
speaking to me has set you a-coughing. I'll come back 
to-morrow night." 

Davie could not very well object to Colin's way of look- 
ing at the subject, and. really seemed to brighten up at the 
very thought of it. 

" Good-bye, Colin. I'm very glad ye cam' tae see ipe, 
an' to speak to me ; for I was wishjn' that somebody wad 
come. Be sure an' come the morn's nicht." 

The ice having been now broken between them, other 
conversations followed, and Colin had the great pleasure 
of seeing Davie enjoy perfect peace for several weeks before 
his departure. 

The religious life of both twins was greatly quickened 
by the appeals, made to them in private, of a much 
esteemed friend, then on a visit from England, who 
earnestly urged them to give themselves entirely to God. 
This they had done virtually long ago, but they now did 
it as a formal, deliberate act of consecration, renewed from 
time to time, as occasions led them. They both, at the 
age of eighteen, became Sunday-school teachers. They 
both began, when at home on the Sabbaths, to take 
a part, along with their father, in leading the prayers 
at family worship. They both became members of the 
church. 

During Colin's apprenticeship a very pernicious custom 
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in the place of business where he served was abolished. 
It was that of giving customers who had come a long 
distance, and who had "bought a good parcel," some 
"refreshments" in a private room oif the shop. Fortu- 
nately the "managing partner" had become an earnest 
abstainer, also several of the "assistants," and last, but 
not least, Mr. Hardgreaves, the head of the firm. The 
order was giVen that henceforth coffee was to be substi- 
tuted for whisky. This gave great joy to all in the place, 
and to many worthy wives, some of whom afterwards told 
the amiable, kindly Mr. Hardgreaves, that he had often 
unwittingly done harm to their husbands, his one glass 
having awakened in them the slumbering appetite, and 
leading them to stop at almost every public-house on 
the way home. 

Another thing that rejoiced Colin's heart was the pass- 
ing of the Forbes M'Kenzie Act, which closed on the 
Sabbath every public-house in Scotland. Those who have 
grown up since that period can scarcely imagine what 
Scotland was like when such places were open on that 
day, as they are at present throughout all parts of Eng- 
land. 

Be that as it may, Colin couldn't help smiling to himself 

when, on the first Sunday morning after the act came 

into operation, he observed a woman and three men whom 

he knew, waiting at the door of a hotel until it opened, 

(*) I) 
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that as bona fide travellers they might get their burning 
thirst for the " fire water " gratified, not quenched. 

They had evidently been taken by surprise, and found 
that they must either do without their accustomed Sunday 
morning dram, or walk three and a half miles to get it. 
A seven miles* walk for a glass of whisky] What a 
craving ! 




OHAPTEE VI. 



A YOUNG Men's Mutual Improvement Society having. 
"^ ^' been formed about this time in the town where 
Edgar lived, Colin at once joined it, though he had to walk 
a distance of four miles after the shop closed at eight 
o'clock, and the same back again. He was sometimes 
accompanied by two shopmates — both of whom are now 
ilourishing merchants, the one in Edinburgh, the other 
in Melbourne — but usually he was alone. The weekly 
meeting began at a quarter-past nine o*clock, and closed 
about eleven, so that it was often long past midnight when 
he got home to his lodgings. But he never felt the road 
either weary or dreary, for his head was full of the elo- 
quent essay on the Uses of Solitude, or on the Benefits of 
Adversity, or his heart was still beating quickly with the 
excitement caused by a stirring debate on "Slavery in 
America," or on " Sunday Trains in Scotland." - We have 
heard a certain species of young men sn^er at such 
societies. We only wish they had the sense to join them. 
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This much we can say, — that nearly all the members of 
the one we speak of have done well in the world, and 
are to-day much esteemed and useful men in this and in 
other lands. 

Edgar was one of the leading spirits of the society; and 
so much were his services, as its first secretary, appreciated 
by the members, that when he left, at the age of twenty- 
one, for the United States, to be confidential bookkeeper 
to a merchant there, they presented him with a number 
of goodly volumes as a parting gift. 

On the voyage out, which lasted one month, the vessel 
being a sailing ship, great alarm and distress were caused 
by a fearful outbreak of cholera on board. No fewer than 
seventeen persons died. Edgar was one of the sufferers; 
but in the good providence of God he completely recovered. 
Contrary to the notion which some people have regarding 
the strength and health of twins it may be asserted with- 
out hesitation that no two human beings ever were blessed 
with sounder constitutions or more robust health than 
Colin and Edgar Bruce. 

We would here mention a circumstance which may help 
to explain how it happens sometimes that friends who 
have gone abroad suddenly cease all correspondence with 
those at home. Edgar some years after he went to the 
States visited an old friend of his parents. Mrs. Turner 
gave him a very cordial reception, related to him all the 
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various changes in her family history, and said how sorry 
she had been that the two families had somehow dropped 
communication with one another. Edgar told her that 
his father always declared that he had written lact, and 
having received no answer, had concluded that she did 
not wish to keep up the friendship. She answered that 
she had written last, and that his father owed her a letter. 
Curiously enough, a few weeks after Edgar's visit, Mrs, 
Turner happened to be searching through a drawer for 
something that had gone amissing, when, lo ! she lighted 
on a sealed letter addressed many years before to Mr. 
Bruce, but which had accidentally slipped into this drawer, 
and therefore had never been posted. She immediately 
jrat down and wrote Mr. Bruce, expressing her deep regret 
at what had taken place, and inclosing the long lost letter 
itself. 

This led to renewed correspondence. The old lady 
herself and several of her sons and daughters have 
since visited the land of their birth, and have spent 
many happy days in the society of their old friends the 
Bruces. 

Edgar having gone abroad so young, we are not able to 
follow his career as we can the course Colin has followed 
since his brother left. About a year after Edgar went to 
tlie far west, Colin resolved to go to London and there 
** push his fortune." 
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We pow accompany him on his journey. On reaching 
one of our border towns he found that he had to wait three 
hours for a suitable train. Feeling sad at heart to think 
that he was so far away from his much loved home, he did 
not care to go into the town, but wandered along the banks 
of a river that glides through a lovely meadow. Sitting 
down among the buttercups and daises he betook himself 
to meditation and prayer. He thought of the trials and 
temptations that he should be sure to m^et with in the 
great city, but he knew that if he had God with him he 
should be safe, useful, and happy. There and then he re- 
dedicated himself to God and invoked his guidance and 
blessing. Have done so, he arose, cheered and strengthened 
for all that might happen. Arriving in London he soon 
found a situation, but it was in a " house " where the pro- 
prietor apparently acted on the principle, " The worse the 
man, the better the salesman." Colin was shocked to see 
the fearful havoc wrought on many of the young men by 
their dissipated habits. He now knew the reason why so 
many mothers were afraid to let their sons go to the great 
metropolis, and felt very thankful that, in his own strict 
abstinence, he had so strong a safeguard from many temp- 
tations and evil compamonships. The discovery at the 
supper table the first night that he would not take even a 
glass of beer made a great sensation among his shopmates. 
They declared that they had never met with " a live teeto- 
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taller" before, and that he was a **'perfect curiosity," coming 
as he did from a land famous for its "mountain dew." 
Colin was well posted up with arguments and illustrations 
on the subject, and made some of the lads open their eyes 
as he drew forth his physiological and other weapons of 
warfare. 

In this plac^ Colin met with some of the " joUiest fellows 
in the world," as their associates styled them, but who, 
after all, were amongst the most miserable of men. One 
morning, shortly after business began for the day, therQ 
came to Colin one of the young men, Selby Knightswood, 
looking pale and haggard. He had been out all night. 
As they stood speaking to each other for a moment behind 
a pile of goods, Selby abruptly said to him, " Bruce, you 
must be a god!" 

Colin, rather startled, asked, "A god! what do you 
meani" 

" I mean this. You don't drink, don't smoke, don't go 
to theatres, don't frequent singing and dancing saloons. 
You attend church, teach in the Sunday-school, read your 
Bible, and pray. You must be a godl You must be a 
happy man!" 

"Well, Selby, I am happy; there is no reason why I 
should not be. But I always understood that you * jolly 
fellows' were so jolly th^t you looked upon a sober 
plain-sailing character like me as living a very humdrum 
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kind of existence, not for a moment to be compared with 
yours!" 

"Oh, Bruce! it, suits us to talk that way sometim(r;&. 
But I tell you we are all a set of fools — cursed fools. l>u 
you know the Crystal Hall down in V 

"Some one pointed it out to me as a place where all 
sorts of fast men and women congregate, and dance till all 
the hours of morning." 

" Well, I have many a night left this for a walk down 
to the city, resolved not to go near it; and yet I have 
found myself irresistibly drawn to it, and into it, saying 
to myself, * Here go my father's counsels and my mother's 
prayers!' as I passed up among a crowd of people that I 
should be ashamed to speak to in daylight. See ! I got a 
kick from a horse just there on this knee when I was a 
boy. That kick I am suffering from just now. It and 
the life' I am living will soon kill me if I don't pull myself 
up. I know how it will all end. I shall have to go home 
one of these days to my mother's cottage and there die a 
broken-down profligate in the spring of my manhood. 
Oh, Bruce, it's awfiil ! Say something to me that will help 
me ! " Poor Selby ! Poor Selby ! 

Some months after this Colin removed to another estab- 
lishment which we shall call " Cavendish House," and the 
firm, " Brooks, Warren, & Sargood." 

His entry into this house happened thus. He left his 
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last situation because he could not remain in it and keep 
a dear conscience. The young men were expected, and, 
in fact, enjoined to lie and cheat from morning to night; 
and this most of them dicP, we are sorry to say. Colin 
wouldn't. One of the firm argued the point with all the 
force of his trade casuistry; but Colin stood on the ground 
of simple honesty and truth and would not yield one inch. 
The result was that he left, and that at the dullest season 
of the year. For nine weary weeks he traversed the streets, 
determined that he would not enter any house where he 
was compelled to walk all the day long on the very verge 
of temptation and sin. He had called several times at 
" Cavendish House," but was unsuccessful. " No vacancy," 
w^as always the answer. He passed it one day, and though 
inclined to go in, hesitated, saying to himself, " It's of no 
use." Immediately, however, he reflected that he need 
not pray to God for employment if he didn't, at the same 
time, use every means to secure it. In he went. 

The first man he saw was Mr. Langdon, the superin- 
tendent of a Sabbath -school that he chanced to visit a few 
months before. They recognized each other. This gentle- 
man spoke to his uncle, Mr. Brooks, who at once engaged 
Colin. In ten minutes he was behind the counter. This 
was a most comfortable, most respectable house. Here, 
too, however, his practice of abstinence made all his 
associates wonder. They thought him mad. 
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One day, about a year after he came here, Mr. Brooks 
asked his cashier how it was that the charge for beer was 
so low of late. 

He replied, "Bruce has pers«aded a number of us to take 
the pledge." 

"Ah, indeed!" Then, after thinking for a moment, he 
said, "Make intimation from me throughout the house 
that all who do not take beer may have the equivalent of 
it in money or in milk." 

Some took the one and some the other. Colin saw at 
once that he could take neither, without compromising the 
principle upon which he was acting. 

During his stay here, which lasted nearly three years, 
an incident took place which might have ended tragically. 
The firm asked him to see the premises locked up at 
eleven o'clock every night, and to keep the key under his 
pillow. 

This he did. One night Pearce Brooks, a son of Mr. 
Brooks (who himself resided in the country), came in very 
late, and slightly under the influence of drink. He 
demanded some beer. Colin tried to get him to bed 
without it, but he resisted this attempt. As Colin had no 
power to prevent his master's son taking what he wanted, 
he accompanied him to the cellar. 

As they were coming up from it the young man suddenly 
drew a pistol from his pocket, pointed it against Colin's 
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forehead, and said, "Bruce, Til shoot you dead, if you don't 
take a drink of my beer!" 

Colin turned the pistol aside and said, "Come now, 
Pearce — don't be foolish ! Surely the pistol is not loaded ! 
I must tell your father if you don't keep better hours!" 

Pearce wouldn't acknowledge that the pistol was loaded, 
and was explaining that even though it were he would 
take care that it shouldn't go off, when, off it went! A 
bullet whizzed past Colin, struck a wall a yard or two 
from where he was standing, rebounded, and fell at his 
feet. Pearce turned pale as death, said he didn't know 
how it had happened, and entreated Colin not to tell his 
father. Colin consented, on condition that he would not 
again carry about with him loaded firearms. ^ 

The loud report of the pistol brought down with a rush 
all the sleepers upstairs, who at first seemed inclined to 
apply Lynch-law to Pearce ; but all ended quietly. Pearce 
moved about very demurely for a day or two; but as 
the fright wore away he began to joke about it, and to 
exhibit to the young men a most comical representation 
of the whole scene, which he had cleverly sketched on a 
sheet of ivory; — on the one side, the interior of the cellar, 
the beer barrel, the mug, the candle, Colin and Pearce; 
and on the other, a tall skeleton, with his hand on a 
scythe, which rested on the ground, ready to cut down 
his victim!' 
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What could one do but laugh at the drollery of so light- 
hearted a youth? 

Some years after this, when on a visit to his parents, 
Colin's mother said to liim, "Colin, ybu never told us how 
nearly Pearce Brooks shot you when in London!" 

"No, mother; 1 promised I never would tell anyone. 
But how did you hear of if?" 

" It was from your friend Mr. Harvey that I heard it, 
and he said Pearce told him. It was a good thing I didn't 
know of it when you and he came together on your trip to 
the Highlands." 

During the three years that Colin was in London he 
was a member of the Young Men's Christian Association 
(recently formed), took a pait in its meetings, and served 
on its committees. Many a happy hour he spent in their 
rooms. He had a hard battle to introduce his Temperance 
views into the association, so unpopular were they at that 
time. 

On one occasion he chose as the subject of an essay, 
"The Claims of Temperance on Young Men;" but the 
superintendent so strongly objected to the question being 
dealt with at all, that he had to take another subject. But 
many things have happened since then, and one of them 
is this, that Temperance has come to the front in every 
religious society that makes any real effort to grapple 
with our social vices. 
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Colin by and by returned to Scotland. 

It is due to both of the brothers to state here that from 
their youth upward they not only sought to improve their 
own minds, but also engaged in whatever effort they 
thought would advance the kingdom of God among their 
fellow- men. 

Colin warmly devoted himself to the cause of Early 
(closing, of Temperance, of Political and Eeligious Free- 
dom, as well as to various kinds of what is called 
" Christian Work." 

Edgar, on his arrival in America, actively and deeply 
interested himself in every good movement. During the 
severe and prolonged struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Slaves he acted a i)art worthy of the name he bore and of 
the land of his birth. 

This strong love of liberty in Church and State the 
twins received as an heritage from their parents, both of 
whom had too much self-respect ever to bow down to any 
power but The Great Supreme. 

The happy home of the Bruces was once more brought 
into great tribulation by the illness and death of Fanny, 
a singularly beautiful character, and a great favourite 
with all who knew her. 

Colin had always looked upon her as one of his guardian 
angels, ever ready to send him, when they could not see 
each other, the most delightful letters, full of ripe wisdom 
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and sisterly affection. When, therefore, he was compelled 
to admit with the rest of the family that Death had 
marked her for his own, he recalled a dream of his youth, 
in which he saw her dying, and from which he awoke to 
find his pillow wet with tears. That was but a dream — 
this was the terrible reality. He would willingly have 
died with her, but she gently rebuked him for such a wish, 
bidding him wait and work here for God and for man after 
she had departed. To hear her express her childlike trust 
in God, her clinging faith in Jesus Christ, was like listen- 
ing to the testimony of an ancient patriarch or of a New 
Testament saint, everything was so real with her, and she 
herself so humble and so modest with it all. When 
at length the Master beckoned her away, her mother 
closed lier eyes, and looking upwards, said, "Lord Jesus, 
receive her spirit!" 

Bailie Bruce did not long survive the death of his first- 
born, his beloved Fanny. He died the death of the 
righteous, and was mourned over by very many acquaint- 
ances and friends. His business is now carried on by a 
daughter's husband, whose name is a familiar one to many 
a summer visitor; but the old woodyard has long since 
passed into other hands, and become devoted to other 
purposes. 

Mrs. Bruce lived sixteen years after her husband, and 
then died in peace. On her funeral day her son Colin 
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ventuied to say in the presence of the whole family circle, 
that he " did not know a single fault their mother had." 
To this sentiment, children and grandchildren, sons-in- 
law and daughters-in-law, gave their cordial hearty assent. 

Edgar Bruce is still in the New World, the head of a 
happy home, the husband of a wife who " looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and whose own works praise 
her in the gates," the father of a fine^ promising family 
(two of whom arre twins), a prosperous, honourable, useful. 
Christian man. 

Colin, with many inducements to go abroad, has re- 
mained in the Old Country, doing his best to help on 
there, in all its varied aspects and relations, the kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. He still takes a 
deep interest in the Temperance Cause, earnestly com- 
mending it to all he meets v/ith. He is never done urging 
the young to do as the twin laddies did, become total 
abstainers, and parents to do as his own mother did, back 
Up their sons and daughters by their own consistent ex- 
ample. He has a difficulty, sometimes, in believing in his 
own identity, especially when he asks himself how it has 
happened that so shy a boy as he was should ever come to 
" wag his pow in a poopit," or to " perorate on a platform." 
He, too, is blessed with a wife " whose price," as he some- 
times tells her, " is far above rubies," and a child of whom 
he entertains many fond hopes. 
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The other six surviving members of the Bruce family 
are all well and doing well. But, alas ! how widely have 
they and their early associates been scattered, some in this, 
and some in other lands. 

Let us hope and pray that they shall all meet at last in 
" tlie better country, that is, an heavenly/' 



THE END. 
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SIXPENNY BOOKS— In Papbe Covers. 

Ten Nights in a Bab Room. 

By T. S. Arthur. 

Thbee Nights with the Washingtonians. 

By T. S. Arthur. 

Passages fkom the History of a Waited Life. 

By a Middle-aged Man. > 

Fast Life ; or, the City and the Farm. 

By Corra Lynn. 

■ • 

Burnish Family (£60 Prize Tale). 

By late Mrs. 0. L. Balfour. 

Glimpses of Real Life. 

By late Mrs. C. L. Balfour. 

Our National Vice. 

By Rev. WilHam Reid, D.D. 

Fortunes of Fairleigh. 

Prize Tale. 

The Lathams. 

By Fairleigh Owen. 

Cousin Alice. 

Prize Tale. 

Ritter ]Bell. • 

By F. Owen. 

The City ; Its Sins and Sorrows. 

By late Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D, 

Caledonia — Poem s. 

By John Anderson. 

Nephalism the True Temperance— Small Edition. 

By late Professor Miller. 

Gloaming of LiFE^Small Edition. 

By Rev. A. Wallace, D.D., Glasgow. 
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PKNNY BOOKS FOB CHniDBEN. 

Lame Dick's Lantern. 

By late Mrs. C. L. Balfour, London. 

Alick*s Christmas Box. 

By Mrs. Flower, York. 
The Fob, and How to Fight Him. 

By Key. D. Macrae, Dundee. 
Betty's Bright Idea. 

By Mrs. H. B. Stowe, America. 

Bob. 

By Rev. Dr. M'Leod, Birkenhead. 

Our Poll. 

By Rev. Dr. W allace, Glasgow. 

Uncle Hugh's Dhagok. 

By Bev. Dr. Wallace, Glasgow. 
The Distiller's Daughter. 

By Rev. Dr. F. Ferguson, Glasgow. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
Little Tom. 

By Mrs. J. B. Hill, Dreghom. 

Granny's New Doll. 

By Rev. J. H. Potter, Streatham. 
The Story of the Links. 

By M. A. Panll, Plymouth. . 
A Holiday at Heatherbank. 

By I. S. 



GLASQOW: SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108 HOPE STREET. 

JOHN S. MARR 6i SONS. 

LoxDox : Honlsten is SonB. and National Temperance League. Edutbubob : W. Oliphaat A 
Co.,Bontta Bridge: Beligioiia Tract Depot, St. Andrew Street: J. Menslee * Cow, and 
OlHer A Bejd. ABaanxKN: W. liindiay and Lewis Smith. Mabohbatbb: Tnbbe A 
Brook, and John Heywood. Litkbfoul: Flilllp, Son, k Nephew. Yobjc: J. 0. Booth. 
BBZiVAaT : The Bible and Golportage Society for Ireland, and w. E. Mayne. MBUooani, 
AOBTBAUA : George Robertson. Torobto, Gabada : James Oamphell A Sons. Momtbba&: 
F. B. Oratton. 
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